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THE CLASSICAL ASTRAL WEATHER CHART 
FOR RUSTICS AND FOR SEAMEN 


(Concluded from page 49) 
THE DOG-STAR 


The common Greek name for the Dog-Star is Sirius, 
but the Greeks called it kyon (Latin canis) also, and 
had likewise a form prokyon (Latin antecants). The 
Romans used both canis and canicula to designate 
Sirius, and only occasionally paid heed to the difference 
between it and prokyon’. In only a comparatively 
small number of passages do Roman writers use the 
words antecanis and procyon. 

The very name Sirius, ‘Scorcher’, is significant of the 
chief weather association of this star’. Its baneful in- 
fluence was felt most when it rose with the sun, for then 
it made the heat of the sun twice as great, and caused 
human beings to be affected with languor®. - Ma- 
nilius'®® says that canicula ‘barks flames and raves with 
his own fire and doubles the heat of the sun’. Its evil 
reputation was firmly established in heroic days, for 
Homer" calls it a very bright star and describes it as 
bringing fiery heat to mortals. 

Its most diligent observers were the people of Cos. 
If it arose obscure and clouded, they concluded that 
the year would be heavy and pestilential; if it rose 
bright and shining, they inferred that the air would be 
pure and the weather salubrious'?. The rising of the 
Dog-Star used to parch the Cyclades and cause drought 
until the people of Cos summoned Aristaeus to their 
aid. He taught them to make sacrifice to the star, 
as a result of which refreshing Etesian winds blew 
for forty days'®. 

The Dog-Star rose at the hottest part of the summer, 
and its effects were felt on land and on sea', No star 
has had its weather-making characteristics described 
in a greater variety of ways, e. g. by such words as 
acer! aestifer\™, aestivus'*’, fervidus'*, flagrans!, 


%7See Haebler in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie der Clas- 
sischen Altertumswissenschaft, s. v. Canis, 3.1481 (1899). He holds 
that Pliny 18.268, and yerhaps Hyginus, Astronomicon 2.4, are 
the only Latin authors fs use canicula for prokyon. 

W8See Aratus 326-337; Scholium on Apollonius Rhodius, Argo- 
nautica 517; Isidore, De Natura Rerum 26.14. 

holia’Strozziana on Germanici Caesaris Aratea, Breysig's 
edition, 167 (Teubner, 1867). For its effects on human beings, 
beasts, and vegetation, see Gundel, as cited in Note 1, pages 132- 
139 (the age numbers in the inside margin are 40-47). See also 
1intus myrnaeus 8.28-31. 
ak -207~208. Read also as far as 230. 
liad 22.30-31.. Compare Quintus Smyrnaeus 8.28-31. 

Cicero, De Divinatione 1.130. Compare Manilius 1.401-404. 
An important reference is Hephaestion x lene 1.23. 

*Scholium on Apollonius 498, 525; Diodorus 4.82.3-5; 
Hyginus, Astronomicon 2.4; Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 
6.3.29 (2.444-445, in Stahlin’s edition); Nonnus, Dionysiaca 
269-27¢. n the Etesian Winds see Aristotle, Menteonchagees 
2.5, 362 a. Much information is contained in A. Pease, as 
cited in Note 67, page 327, and in Sir James G. Races Adonis, 
Attis, Osiris, 2.35, Note 1 (London, 1014). 

Pliny 2.107, 123, 9.58, 18.268, 270. 

“Valerius Flaccus 6.607. Seneca, Oedipus 39; Vergil, Geor- 
Bics 2.353. Compare Martianus ( “‘apella 2.98. 

“’Tibullus 1.4.6, 3.5.2. See also 1.1.27, 1.4.42. 

Ps icero, Arateorum Reliquiae 108, 462. Horace, Carmina 
9. 
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fulgens!”°, ignicomans!”!, portans incendia'”, siccus'”, 
sitiens!™4, sitim ferens!”5, torrens!”, torrentior!”’. 

There are other descriptions of a somewhat general 
character, e. g. aestivum sidus!78, calidum sidus!”®, 
sidus vehemens!®®, rabiosum signum'*!, rabies canis'®, 
implacido letalis Sirius igni'*, laevus ignis'*, laevum 
lumen!®, agente terra per caniculam rimas siticulosam 
sustinemus aestatem'™, Calabri populator Sirius 
arvi!87, 

If no rain fell at the rising of the Dog-Star or at that 
of Arcturus, rain or wind generally occurred toward the 
equinox'*’, The setting of the Dog-Star, likewise, 
affected the weather'**. In order to base long-range 
predictions upon its rising, one must observe in what 
‘house’ Luna is. If the moon is in Sagittarius, the year 
will be rainy; if it is in Capricorn, there will be an 
abundance of rain; if it is in Aquarius, there will be 
but little rain; if it is in Pisces, there will be many 
rains; if it is in Aries, there will be a great amount of 
rain; if it is in Taurus, there will be many rains and 
hailstorms; if it is in Cancer, there will be dry spells’. 

The first thunder heard in each year after the Dog- 
Star had risen gave many indications of the future, 
if one observed in what sign Luna happened to be. If 
Luna was then in Cancer, the thunder meant, among 
other things, drought, but an abundance of rain some 
time in March or in April; if Luna was in Virgo, the 
thunder meant danger for those at sea; if Luna was in 
Capricorn, there were to be rains for fifty days’. 


In Fasti 4'*% Ovid says that the rising of the Dog- 
Star is coincident with the disappearance of Aries, and 
that it occurs in the midst of spring. This is an error. 
Valerius Flaccus'™ speaks of the ‘fierce dog of Autumn’. 
He is doubtless misled by the Homeric opora'™, which 
in the Iliad refers to the harvest season in July. For the 
Egyptians the rising of the Dog-Star marked the 
beginning of the sacred year, 


Martianus Capella 2.98. ‘"Avienus, Aratea Phaenomena 


1112. 
'2Manilius 5.17. 1%Propertius 2.28.4. 

14Ovid, Ars Amatoria 2.231. '75Vergil, Aeneid 10.274. 

16Vergil, Georgics 4.425. ‘'7?Claudian 11.20. 

6Ovid, Halieutica 117. 2.1.47. Pliny 18.285. 

18\Horace, Serm. 1.6.126. This is the seating in man- 
uscripts, but it is not used in modern editions. . Wick- 
ham's note ad loc. 

18@Horace, Epistulae 1.10.16. ‘'Statius, Silvae 2.1.216. 

14Statius, Thebais 1.634-635. ‘Vergil, Aeneid 10.275. 

1Priapea 63.2-3. '87Valerius Flaccus 1.683. 

188Theophrastus 23. C ompare Ovid, Fasti 4.904, and Columella 
11.2.53. e also G. H. Hallam's note on Ovid, Fasti 4.822 (904 in 
the ‘eubner edition). 

189Columella 11.2.37, 89, 94. 

9Geoponica 1.8.1, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13. For an important and 
lengthy reference of similar character, see Catalogus Codicum 
Astrologorum 1$4- 155. 

#Geoponica 1.10.1, 5, 

ines 901-903. See ‘Hallam’ note on Ovid, Fasti 4.822. 

1986.607. 15.5; 22.27. 

1%Censorinus, De Die Natali 18.10, 21.10; Porphyrius, De 
fate Nympharum 24; Hephaestion Thebanus 1. 23; W. Ditten- 

berger, Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae, 1.102, “No. 56. 
Contrast Scholium on Aratus 754. 
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According to Theophrastus’, the rising of the Dog- 
Star marked one of the three seasons for sowing, but 
Pliny'®’, with different conditions in mind, says that the 
time for planting, aside from spring and fall, was 
approximately the time of the rising of this star, and 
adds that the precise time for planting was known to 
but few persons, since the star was not believed equally 
useful in all places. The rising of the Dog-Star was one 
of the three periods of sprouting vegetation!’ and like- 
wise one of the three times for cultivating the vine- 
yard'®, In addition to the spring period for the ger- 
mination of trees, there were three others all of which 
were determined by the stars, the winter at the rising of 
Aquila, the summer at that of the Dog, the third at 
that of Arcturus?”. 

With the rising of the Dog-Star south winds began to 
prevail in Italy?", and heat-waves killed grafts and 
young trees?®, It was, however, according to some 
persons, the best period to cut timber?®™. Dolia should 
then be smeared with tar or with pitch?™*. Must was 
allowed to ferment in the sun for forty days after the 
rise of the Dog-Star®®, At this period, too, wine 
turned and became sour™, 

At about this time irrigation was practised, with 
care exercised to avoid immoderate soaking of roots?®’. 
It was the general season for harvesting frankincense®, 
and, in Assyria, for transplanting young growths?*?!® 


HAEDI 


The Haedi or Kids have many of the characteristics 
of the Pleiades and of Arcturus, and are in fact often 
mentioned in the same breath with them. They are 
called both rainy?" and cloudy”, and are harbingers of 
storm?8, and also the cause of storms both at their 
rising and at their setting*“*. The Kids and the Goat, 
which shine beside the great hand of the Charioteer, 
are eminent beyond all his other limbs in raising storms 
when they fare with the sun*. An epigram of Calli- 
machus*"* advises the mariner to flee the sea when the 
Kids are setting. Often on the deep have the Kids 
seen men tossed about*!’, 

Capella (Capra), too, is both rainy”"* and a sign of 
rain*!*, The shipman dreads the deep when the sun 
and the Goat-Star meet®®. When the Goat-Star was 
rising, it did great injury to vines. In order to avert 
this, the people of Phlius set up a bronze statue of a 
goat in their agora, and adorned it with gold”!. 


197Pliny 17.132. 
200Pliny 16.99. 

20@Pliny 17.222. 
20Pliny 14.85. 

28Pliny 12.58. 


1%As quoted by Varro 1.40.3. 
1%Pliny 17.134. 17.188. 
2%Pliny 19.45. Compare 2.124. 
26Pliny 16.191. ®Pliny 14.134. 
2@Geoponica 7.10.1. %?Pliny 17.249. 
20Pliny 13.37. 
20For similar references see Theophrastus, Historia Plantarum 
1.9.5, 35:6 9.1.6; De Causis Plantarum 1.6.3, 6, 1.13.3, 5, 3-3-3, 
3.16.2; Pliny 11.30, 36, 37, 14.118, 17.222, 19.45, 176, 22.45, 30.25. 
2\Vergil, Aeneid 9.668. Compare Claudian 15.497. 
22QOvid, Tristia 1.11.13. %%Vergil, Georgics 1.205; Aeneid 9.663. 
24Servius on Aeneid 9.665, Georgics 1.205; Horace, Carmina 
25. .27; Pliny 2.106; Columella 11.2.66; Scholia on Aratus 679- 


See too Scholium on Aratus 158. 


81. 
5Aratus 6707682. 
Compare Theocritus 7.53-54; Ma- 


620, *’Aratus 158-159. 
nilius 1.365. 

28Ovid, Metamorphoses 

pluviale, Ovid, 


.594; Pliny 18.248. 
asti 5.113. See too Columella 11.2. 


37, 
Quintus Smyrnaeus 2.533-534. Compare 1.355-356; Aratus 


2.13.6. 


ORION 


Orion, both rising and setting, was treacherous and 
stormy”, and caused confusion on land and on sea®™%, 
A Roman fleet which met disaster in 255 B. C. was 
warned not to steer along the southern coast of Sicily 
both because of the lack of a safe anchorage and be- 
cause of two dangerous stars, Orion, which had not 
yet set, and the Dog-Star, which had not yet risen™, 

In its weather-making aspects Orion is described as 
aquosus™, nautis infestus?*, minax”’, niger®’, nim- 
bosus”®, nubilus**°, procellosus™!, saevus*?, tristis®%, 
and trux*4, At times Iugula, the star in Orion’s belt, is 
mentioned in connection with the weather, 

Hesiod advised his brother to winnow grain when 
strong Orion first appeared**, Grapes were to be har- 
vested when Orion reached mid-heaven*’, 


HYADES ( = SUCULAE) 


The word Hyades was translated into Latin by 
Suculae, ‘Pigs’. Scholars both ancient*** and modern 
have been in the habit of regarding this rendering as an 
instance of popular etymology. There is, however, 
some:tendency at the present time to consider the word 
Hyades as actually meaning ‘Pigs’ Whatever may 
be the real etymology, it is certain that the stars so 
designated were generally regarded as ‘Rainers’ both in 
name and in fact**°, Vergil is obviously playing upon 
the name in the expression pluviae Hyades*™', Else- 
where they are described as occasibus udae** and 
triste, In the singular we find Hyas inserena nim- 
bis*4 and nivosum sidus™, 

At both rising and setting the Hyades brought rain 
and generally stormy weather*, They were observed 
both by farmer and by seaman*’, We are told that 
for the people of Egypt the Suculae set on the four- 

Aristotle, Meteorologica 2.5, 361 b. Just prior to this Aristotle 
states that calm is apt to prevail at the rising of Orion. 

For other references see Aratus 720-731; Theocritus’ 7.54; 
Apollonius Rhodius 1.1202; Anthologia Graeca 7.293; Horace, 
Carmina 1.28.21, 3.27.17-18, Epodes 10.9-10; Pliny 18.223, 278; 
Statius, Thebais 3.27; C laudian 15.408. 

Isidore, Origines 3.71.10. *4Polybius 1.37.4. 

Vergil, Aeneid 4.52; Propertius 2.16.51. 

2%Horace, Epodes 15.7. *7’Seneca, Hercules Furens 12. 

28Statius, Thebais 9.461. ™*%Vergil, Aeneid 1.535. 


20C laudian 21.287. 
21Claudius Rutilius Numatianus, Itinerarium 1.637. 


22Vergil, Aeneid 7.719. Horace, Epodes 10.10. 
*Avienus 249. 
25Isidore, De Natura Rerum 26.8, Origines. 3.71.11; Scholium 


on Aratus 754. The name appears at times in the plural form, 
lugulae. 

23597-5090. 7609-611. 

2sE. g. Pliny 18.247 ...nostri, a similitudine cognominis Graeci, 
propter sues arbitrantes, inperitia appellavere suculas; 
Cicero, De Natura Deorum 2.111; Tiro in Aulus Gellius 13.9; 
Festus 390 (Lindsay's edition). 

“Leaf, in his note on Iliad 18.486, inclines to the belief that it 
means ‘Piglets’. See too Gundel, as cited in Note 1, 195. 

“9Compare Ovid, Fasti 5.166 Navita quas Hyadas Graius ab 
imbre vocat; Pliny, 2.106 ...quas Graeci ob id pluvio nomine 
appellant. See too Scholium on Aratus 172, and Hellanicus, Frag. 
56 (in Miller, Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, 1.52). 

“iAeneid 1.744, 3.516; Seneca, Medea 311-312. In The Classical 

ournal 14.355 I have noted several similar instances. See also 

. E. Page's note on Aeneid 3.516, and compare Tennyson, Ulysses: 

“Thro’ scudding drifts the rainy Hyades Vext the dim sea”’. 

*2Claudius Rutilius Numatianus, Itinerarium 1.633. 

“Horace, Carmina 1.3.14. Statius, Silvae 1.6.21. 

*5Statius, Silvae 1.3.05. 

*“éHellanicus, Frag. 56 (Miller, Fragmenta Historicorum Grae- 
corum 1.52); Epitome IV of Eratosthenis Catasterismorum 
Reliquiae (page 108 of the edition of Carolus Robert, Berlin, 1878); 
Scholium on Iliad 18.486; Scholium on Aratus 172; Tiro in Aulus 
Gellius 13.9.4; Pliny 2.110; Columella 11.2.35, 36, 39, 43, 88, 89. 

*7Ampelius, Liber Memorialis 3. For the danger of the Hyades 
to sailing, see Ovid, Metamorphoses 3.505, Fasti 5.166; Seneca, 
Medea 312. 
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teenth day before the Kalends of May; it was to them 
a stormy constellation and significant of bad weather 
both by land and by sea. Setting on the sixteenth day 
before the Kalends of May, according to the Attic 
calendar, on the fifteenth day, according to Caesar, it 
announces bad weather for four days in succession, a 
period which ends on the eleventh day before the 
Kalends of May. Clouds, too, were naturally associ- 
ated with these stars**, While the rising of the Hyades 
brought a great downpour of rain, that of the Kids and 
Arcturus caused hail to accompany the rain™®, Colu- 
mella speaks of wintry weather as attending the set- 
ting®® of the Hyades. 

The setting Hyades shared with the Pleiades and 
Orion the honor of ushering in the plowing season*!, 
The period for the planting of olives extended from 
the setting of the Hyades to the winter solstice”®, 


CONCLUSION 


The psychology of much of this weather lore is 
perfectly obvious. It happened that there were season- 
al changes at the time certain stars and constellations 
were rising or setting. This coincidence gave rise to 
the belief that the stars caused the change. Periods 
of transition and change in the world above were 
supposed to aid or effect changes below. This is the 
principle of ‘sympathy’. 

Though it seems perfectly obvious to us that con- 
ditions true for one time and for one country might not 
be applicable to another period and to another place, 
this fact was not so clear to the ancients. Statements 
were blindly repeated without regard to the situation 
under which they originated™*, 


The collection of material in this paper is merely 
representative. It would be impossible to collect all 
the references without ransacking the entire body of 
classical literature. I have avoided all reference to 
the different kinds of risings and settings, and, in fact, 
many other space-consuming discussions suggested in 
various connections. Collateral material can readily 
be found in the handbooks, for example in the article on 
Astronomia in Smith’s Dictionary of Classical Anti- 
quities, but many facts have been ascertained since it 
was written. 


It is a difficult matter for one who has not lived in the 
country and seen farmers handling cheap editions of 
almanacs to understand just what place this kind of 
material had in the lives of the ancients. ‘Even with 
this experience it is sufficiently difficult to reconstruct 
an accurate picture. At all events this paper on 
weather lore calls attention to the less formal side of 
the ancient character, the field of classical study in 
which I am most interested. 


“Pliny 18.247. ™%Lydus, De Ostentis 7. 

%°11.2.35 (this seems to be an occultation), and 89. 

614-617. ™*Geoponica 9.4.1. 

*We find an old tradition preserved in Vergil, Georgics 1.217- 
218 Candidus auratis aperit cum cornibus annum Toures. Re 
his quotation is a “‘reminiscence of a zodiac and religious calendar 
in which the Bull led the way". See Encyclopaedia Britannica", 
8. v. Zodiac, 28.993, second column, bottom. A poet, however, 
must not be held to ‘strict accountability’. The difference in the 
constellation that ‘‘leads the way” is due of course to the precession 

equinoxes. 


APPENDIX CONTAINING ADDITIONAL REFERENCES TO 
WEATHER AND AGRICULTURAL LORE OF THE STARS 


In the following Table the letter C stands for Colu- 
mella. The numbers after it indicate sections in his 
De Re Rustica 11.2. 

Andromeda: C. 59. 

Anguifer: C. 49. 

Anguis: Vergil, Georgics 1.204-207. 

Aquarius: Pliny 18.235; C. 4, 14, 52; Isidore, 
Origines 3.71.32; Eratosthenis Catasterismorum Reli- 
quiae 26; Geoponica 1.1.2, 1.8.8, 1.12.35. 

Aquila: Aratus 313-315; Scholia on Aratus 313- 
314; C. 45, 53, 93, 94, and also 2.10.17; Varro 2.1.18; 
Pliny 17.131; Geoponica 2.403. 

Ara: Aratus 408-435; Scholia on Aratus 412, 420; 
Quintus Smyrnaeus 4.552-555; 13.480-486. 

Arctos: frigens, Manilius, Astronomica 1.314; fri- 
gidus, Poetae Latini Minores 4. 71, No. 36; axts frigidus, 
Seneca, Hercules Oetaeus 1255, Medea 712; Helice 
nivosa, Seneca, Hercules Oetaeus 1543; gelidi triones, 
Ovid, Met. 2.171; ventosus, Statius, Thebais 12.653. 

Argo: C. 24, 66. 

Aries: C. 31, 65; Geoponica 1.8.10, 1.12.3. 

Aselli: Pliny 18.353. 

Bootes: Vergil, Georgics 1.229-230. 

Callisto: C. 5. 

Cancer: C. 4, 51, 97; Geoponica 1.10.5, 1.12.18. 

Capricorn: Aratus 286-299; Scholium on Aratus 
355; Servius on Vergil, Georgics 1.336; Scholia San- 
germanensia in Germanici Caesaris Aratea, Breysig’s 
edition, 155 (Teubner, 1867); Geoponica 1.8.7, 1.10. 
II, 1.12.33. 

Cassiope: C. 78. 

Centaurus: C. 39, 66, 77; Scholium on Aratus 432- 
433. 

Cepheus: C. 51. 

Cetos: Scholium on Aratus 355. 

Corona (Stephanos): Vergil, Georgics 1.219-222; 
Pliny 18.224; Democritus in Geoponica 2.14.4, 3.13.10. 

Crater: C. 20. 

Dolphin: Pliny 18.235; C. 5, 45, 57, 94. 

Equus: C. 24, 31. 

Fidicula: see Lyra. 

Gemini: Horace, Carmina 1.12.27-32; Theocritus 
22.1-25. The offices of the twin brethren in protecting 
sailors are often mentioned: see e. g. Horace, Carmina 
1.3.2, 3.29.64, 4.8.32; Acts 28.11; Geoponica 1.12.12. 
See also references in Note 67, above. 

Hermes: see Mercury. 

Leo: Aratus 150-155; Hipparchus 2.1.18; C. 4, 
5, 14, 21, 52, 53, 56; Horace, Carmina 3.29.19, Epistulae 
1.10.16; Martial 9.90.12; Geoponica 1.12.20. 

Lepus: C. 89. 

Libra: Vergil, Georgics 1.208-211; Pliny 18.221; C. 
34, 35- 

Lyra (Fides, Fidicula): Ovid, Fasti 1.315-316; Pliny 
18.289, 294, 314; C. 4, 5, 36, 40, 58, 84, 97; Geoponica 
1.14.10. 

Mercury (Hermes): Theophrastus 46; Pliny 11.37. 

Nepa: C. 30, 31, 34, 39, 78. 

Ornis (i. e. Cygnus): Aratus 279. 
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Phatne (Praesepe, Praesepia): Theophrastus 23, 43, 
51; Aratus 408-435, 899-998; Theocritus 22.19-22; 
Pliny 18.353. 

Pisces: Isidore, Origines 3.71.32; Vergil, Georgics 
4.234; C. 20, 24, 63, 65; Geoponica 1.8.9, 1.12.38. 

Plaustrum: Claudian 15.501-502; Eustathius, Mig- 
ne, Patrologia Graeca 18.720. 

Procyon: C. 52. 

Protrygeter: Scholium on Aratus 137. See Vinde- 
miator. 

Sagitta: Aratus 300-302; Pliny 17.131. 

Sagittarius: C. 20, 93; Geoponica 1.8.6, 

Scorpio: C. 84, 93; Geoponica 1.1.5, 1.12.29. 

Taurus: Vergil, Georgics 1.215-218; C. 36, 77, 84, 
88; Geoponica 1.8.11, 1.12.7. 

Vindemiator (Protrygeter): Aratus 138, and Scholium 
ad loc.; Ovid, Fasti 3.407; Pliny 18.310; Vitruvius 9.4. 
1; C. 24, 58. The very name of this star was derived 
from its association with farm life. 

Virgo: C. 65, 66; Geoponica 1.8.3, 1.10.7, 1.12.23. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN EUGENE S. MCCARTNEY 


1.12.31. 


REVIEWS 


Die Mysterien des Mithra. By Franz Cumont. Deut- 
sche Ausgabe (Von Georg Gehrich), Dritte Auflage, 
Besorgt von Kurt Latte. Leipsig: B. G. Teubner 
(1923). Pp. xv + 248. 

M. Franz Cumont is well known in this country as 
the author of two series of lectures, Astrology and 
Religion, and Immortality and the Life After Death. 
It may seem late in the day to review now a book which 
is after all but a revised translation of a work that 
appeared first in 1899, and which is only a popularized 
condensation of the author’s magnum opus! of 1899. 
But the very fact that twenty-four years after its 
first appearance a new edition was called for, that the 
book is still authoritative, and that its author is still 
engaged in adding to, and correcting, its contents 
shows its importance. More than that, the sober, 
thoroughly documented, and _ strictly philological* 
method of M. Cumont, one of the greatest remaining 
representatives of the school of religious research in- 
spired by Hermann Usener, forms such an admirable 
contrast to that of the newest writers on religious 
history, whose motto seems to be the old Homeric 
saw (Od. 1.351) of the ‘latest song’, that it seems not 
amiss to discuss somewhat more extensively this 
reproduction by the ‘anastatic’ process of a book whose 
last French edition appeared in 1913. 

Let me state at the outset that the make-up is 
pleasing, that the type is free from the unclearness of 
the usual anastatic reprint, and that the accompanying 
plates are well executed. Unfortunately, the same 
cannot be said of the line drawings in the text. These 
are clear enough, but far from artistic. The method 


of reproducing the text made incisive changes impos- 
sible. 


iTextes et Monuments Figurés Rélatifs au Culte de Mithra, I, 


II (Brusséls, Lamertin, 1896, 1899). : 
%See Hermann Usener, Philologie und Geschichtswissenschaft, 


15 (Bonn, 1882). 


But, as the editor states, the references have 


been revised to conform with the latest editions, and 
the list of monuments has been brought up to date 
with the kind assistance of M. Cumont himself, in an 
admirable spirit of true scholarship that knows no 
national enmities. Especially welcome is the revised 
map, on which the provenance of all finds is shown in 
red, thus enabling the user of the book to convince him- 
self at a glance of the peculiar geography of the wor- 
ship of Mithra. 

Mithraism was the greatest and most dangerous 
enemy of Christianity. At one time, in Renan’s 
opinion, it bade fair to gain the victory over its oppo- 
nent. Thus the investigation of its origins, its spread, 
its appeal, and its doctrine is a matter of great im- 
portance. In the most painstaking manner, M. Cu- 
mont traces the history of the creed. It originated in 
the remote times of Indo-Iranian unity—inscriptions 
recently found in Cappadocia show that the god was 
worshipped in the fourteenth century B. C.—, in the 
belief in a god of heavenly light, discoverer and de- 
fender of truth, and champion of good in the eternal 
struggle against evil. When Zoroastrianism intro- 
duced the dualistic principle into the Persian religion, 
Mithra suffered for a time a degradation. He became 
one of the host of subordinate spirits under Ahura- 
Mazda, a ‘Yazata’. But the duty assigned to him in 
this system, as protector of the just souls against the 
demons that try to abduct them down to Hell, and as 
judge at the dangerous bridge over which the souls 
must pass to Heaven, was destined to become one of 
the chief supports in the appeal of the later Mithraic 
religion, for from it the savior Mithra developed. 
Mazdaism seems responsible also for some features 
whose importance was stressed in the time of full de- 
velopment. For certain ablutions and flagellations are 
here prescribed in which we may see the germ of the 
baptism and the bodily trials imposed on the candi- 
dates for a degree in the later Mysteries. 


The appeal of his original nature was too strong to 
keep Mithra permanently in a subordinate place. He 
became the strongest of the ‘Yazatas’, and, presently, 
the mediator between Ahura and the world of phenom- 
ena, a position that he still occupies in Plutarch’s? 
exposition of the Persian doctrine. At the same time he 
became the special protector of the Great King. To 
him the monarch owes the mysterious halo which is the 
guarantee of his invincibility. Here, doubtiess, lies 
the root of the peculiar favor with which, as M. 
Cumont shows in a later chapter, the Roman Em- 
perors of the third and fourth centuries viewed a cult 
that seemed to guarantee their alleged divinity. 


When the Greeks first learned of the existence of 
Mithra, the god had been identified with the Sun- 
God Shmash, under the influence, it appears, of Chal- 
daean astrological speculation. When the Persian 
Empire had fallen before Alexander, the worship of 
Mithra did not yield to the religion of the conqueror. 
Although the newcomers equated him with Helios, it is 
a significant proof of the importance of his religion that 
his name alone among those of the Persian gods was 


3De Iside et Osiride 46. 
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neither translated nor replaced by that of one of the 
Greek divinities, but maintained itself in the liturgy of 
the Mysteries. In another way, however, Greek in- 
fluence produced a most radical change. Instead of 
retaining his Asiatic shape (if he was ever represented 
in Asiatic art), the influence of Pergamon brought 
about the adaptation of the motif of the bull-slaughter- 
ing Nike from the Athenian Acropolis to the bull- 
slaying Mithra, and this creation became the standard- 
ized and constanily repeated type, to the very end of 
the cult. It is not strange, of course, that the Stoa, 
itself of Oriental origin, seized upon the religion of 
Mithra as a depository of secret wisdom. It is more 
remarkable that, in spite of this, the ritual could main- 
tain itself unchanged, so that even Antiochos of Com- 
magene, in the time of Pompey and Caesar, still clings 
tenaciously to it. The only change—and it certainly 
helped the spread of the cult—was the substitution of 
Greek, and, later, of Latin, for the original Zend-Ave- 
stan as the language of the cult. Nor must the name 
‘Mysteries’ be misinterpreted as a Western innovation. 
Even in Persia the Magi had been a caste, and it was 
only natural that those who settled in a foreign country 
should jealously keep their inherited creed a secret 
from the vulgus profanum. 


It is a fact, which a glance at M. Cumont’s map will 
prove, that the Greeks of Europe and Egypt were 
strangely unresponsive to the Persian religion. These 
Greeks bowed before the wisdom of Egypt and Chal- 
daea, but they refused to accept the dualistic specu- 
lations of Mazdaism. Outside of a few ports, such as 
Alexandria, Patrai, Andros, and the Piraeus, Memphis 
is the only city of the Greek East where monuments of 
undoubted Mithraic character have been found. On 
the other hand, Italy, Numidia and Mauretania, 
Dacia and Moesia, the Germanies, Gaul, and even 
Britain are filled with such remains, and they are 
nowhere more numerous than along the line of the 
continental Limes Romanus. 


How can this strange phenomenon be explained? 
According to Plutarch, Pompey 24, Cilician pirates, 
brought as captives to Rome, introduced the Mithraic 
religion into Italy. But it made no headway until the 
end of the first Christian century. Statius was familiar 
with the picture of the bull-slayer; the oldest Mithra 
inscription is to be dated between 70 and 96, and 102 
is the date of the oldest extant Mithraic sculpture. 
About the same time Mithra appears at the northern 
frontier of the Empire. By the middle of the second 
century his religion is established everywhere; by the 
end of that century Ostia had at least four Mithraic 
Caves. 


Two factors must be held responsible for this spread: 
the army and the slaves. Mithraism, a veritable 


ecclesia militans, must have appealed to the soldiers, 
who more and more were recruited from among for- 
eigners; among these foreigners, men from Commagene, 
Cappadocia, Pontos, and Cilicia were very prominent. 
Dacia, indeed, was colonized by many Asiatics, and 
from the garrisons of the Danube, probably through 
the shifting of the Eighth Legion, which came from 


Moesia into Germania Superior, the cult spread like 
wildfire into the Rhineland. Slaves and freedmen, on 
the other hand, were the standard-bearers of the new 
religion in the ungarrisoned interior provinces. The 
slave-dealers procured their wares chiefly from Cappa- 
docia and Pontos. The conquests of Trajan must have 
carried hundreds of thousands of these unfortunates to 
the Occident. The first centers of the cult are found 
in the harbors of Ostia and Aquileia; from those places 
it spread both to the North and to the South. Even 
the Alps formed no obstacle; Mithraism entered 
Noricum through.the Brenner Pass. Cumont finds a 
negative proof of this contention in the fact that in 
Asia, Bithynia, and Galatia there are no traces of 
Mithraism. He explains this very plausibly from the 
circumstance that these provinces exported slaves 
instead of importing them, while the absence of garri- 
sons is a supporting reason. 

From these Asiatics the Mithraic religion rose into 
the higher and the highest circles of Roman society, 
just as other Oriental creeds had made their way into 
them. Mithraism, however, had one claim upon the 
imperial rulers themselves which none of the other 
religions could assert. We called attention above to 
the special relation of Mithra to the Persian kings. 
True, the Egyptian religion had always proclaimed the 
divinity of the monarch, while among the Iranians the 
king was sacred only because Ahura-Mazda had called 
him to the throne. In the fullest sense of the word 
the Great King ruled det gratia. This grace of the 
supreme god, translated into Greek as Tyche, was 
transferred to the power of Mithras-Helios under the 
influence of Chaldaean ideas. The Roman Emperors 
simply stepped into the place of the Oriental rulers. 
From Vespasian’s time on, we read of the Fortuna 
Augusta; from Commodus’s time, the Emperor is 
regularly styled pius, felix, invictus (the last epithet 
characterizes Mithra himself). It is M. Cumont’s 
merit to have emphasized this theological foundation 
of the apotheosis of the living monarch, and his theory 
gains special force from the brilliant investigation of a 
similar problem for the age of Augustus, in Eduard 
Norden’s Geburt des Kindes (Leipzig, Teubner, 1924). 
The intimate connection between the Emperors and 
Mithraism, no doubt, was one of the chief reasons why 
Christianity, after its victory, persecuted the de- 
votees of the belief with undying hatred. 

It is unnecessary to follow M. Cumont into the de- 
tails of the Mithraic ritual and the Mithras Mysteries, 
all the more because here more recent investigations‘ 
have raised points of dispute which cannot be dis- 
cussed within the limits of this notice. It must suffice 
here to call attention to the reasons for the fierce 
hatred of the Christians against a religion whose cere- 
monies paralleled the worship of Christ so closely that 
the Fathers cannot be blamed for seeing in them the 
deliberate aping of their creed under the influence of 
Satan. Our knowledge of these rites is founded chiefly 


‘Leonard Patterson, Mithraism and Christianity (Cambridge, 
1921); Leo W. Koehler, American Catholic Quarterly Review, 
7 (1923), 276 ff.; Karl Benz, Historisches Jahrbuch der Goerres 

lischaft, 39 (1919), I-30. 
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on the representations of the so-called Mithraea, the 
most important of which is the magnificent relief of 
Heddernheim in the Rhine valley. Dieterich’s attempt® 
to reconstruct a liturgy of Mithraism from a passage in 
the great Magical Papyrus in Paris has indeed many 
adherents, and even M. Cumont is inclined to concede 
to this fascinating work some degree of probability. 
It can be shown, however, I think, that Dieterich has 
here yielded too much to his besetting fault of un- 
warranted combination, and that his treatment of the 
same passage in his Abraxas (Leipzig, Teubner, 1891) 
is better justified than his later explanation. 

In the absence of a recent English translation— 
the issue by the Open Court Publishers was pub- 
lished in 1911—the German edition will prove indis- 
pensable in the libraries of those who can afford neither 
the money nor the time for the Monuments (see note 1, 
above); this work, anyhow, would havé to be brought 
up to date in the light of the discoveries and the investi- 
gations of the quarter of a century since it appeared. 
HUNTER COLLEGE Ernst RIkEss 


Four Books on Mediaeval Latin 


Chosen by 
Co. 


I. An Anthology of Mediaeval Latin. 
Stephen Gaselee. London: Macmillan and 
(1925). Pp. xii + 139. Frontispiece. $2.50. 

II. Mediaeval and Late Latin Selections for the Use 
of College Students. By Charles Upson Clark and 
Josiah Bethea Game. Chicago: Mentzer, Bush, 
and Co. (1925). Pp. 4 + 242. 

III. A Primer of Mediaeval Latin. An Anthology of 
Prose and Poetry. By Charles H. Beeson. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman and Company (1925). Pp. 389. 
$2.00. 

IV. Mediaeval Latin. Selected and Edited by Karl 
Pomeroy Harrington. Boston: Allyn and Bacon 
(1925). Pp. xxix + 698. 76 Illustrations. $2.80. 


I. 

In several ways Mr. Stephen Gaselee’s Anthology 
of Mediaeval Latin is unlike a text-book, although, 
with the right kind of a class, it might make a delight- 
ful one. For one thing, its handsome binding, wide 
margins, fine paper, and beautiful type make it look 
almost too fine for the class-room. Again, it is rather 
brief; there are but forty-five selections. Further, 
these have been picked, admittedly, on the ground of 
predilection rather than on that of general inclusive- 
ness. The editor remarks in his Preface (v) that ‘‘The 
pieces of Latin in this volume have been chosen in the 
course of desultory reading with a view to the require- 
ments and interest of general readers...'’ He declares 
also (vi) that they have been selected not ‘‘to show 
the iniquity of the Pope and Popery, or to exalt 
feminism, or to combat Protestantism, or any other 
theory or institution..."" In short, the book has 
been compiled in the amateur spirit, a spirit which 
scholars often lose. Mr. Gaselee is a good scholar— 


ux Dieterich, Eine Mithras Liturgie (Leipzig, Teubner 
903). 


he has edited no less than three volumes in the Loeb 
Classical Library—, but he has not allowed the tasks of 
accurate, methodical, patient investigation to anni- 
hilate his gusto. Even his Index seems to have been 
written con amore: it omits Marbodius and Anselm 
(though both names appear in the book), and it in- 
cludes ‘‘Adder, the deaf’’, ‘Elephants’, and ‘‘Wine, 
potency of”. 

There is also some humor, by no means out of place, 
in Mr. Gaselee’s notes, which are placed before the 
selections and (when they explain particular phrases) 
at the foot of the page. For example (g) the rendering 
of Modo sic, modo sic (Petronius 45) by ‘‘Now one 
thing, now another. ‘What we lose on the swings, we 
make up on the roundabouts’ ”, while certainly very 
free, is just as certainly very apposite, though the 
American reader may need a further note, on ‘‘round- 
abouts”. 

Certain selections, though defended by the editor, 
seem to me out of place in so brief an anthology, which 
professes to concern itself with the Middle Ages. 
What are first-century inscriptions, a Latin poem by 
Baudelaire, and a Latin letter by Lord Dufferin doing 
here? For the truly curious letter of the Abbot of Ein- 
siedeln the case is somewhat stronger, as modern 
ecclesiastical Latin has at least many verbal links with 
medieval. 

On the whole, I feel that Mr. Gaselee has given too 
much space, even from the point of view of the general 
reader, to oddities and museum pieces, and too little to 
literary monuments. Nevertheless he has assembled a 
delightful and instructive collection, and I can see why 
a German reviewer remarks that he ‘welcomes the 
book with joy’. 

There is no comprehensive Bibliography, but the 
origin of each selection is stated, and there is a good 
reading-list in the Preface. Though one may question 
the recommendation of H. V. P. Nunn’s Introduction 
to Ecclesiastical Latin (Cambridge University Press, 
1922) as a book for the general reader, it is pleasant to 
see Mr. Gaselee recommending to the advanced student 
Professor C. H. Grandgent’s Vulgar Latin (see THE 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 2.60-62), which he justly calls 
“admirable”. A reference elsewhere to the translation, 
by Professors Tupper and Ogle, of Walter Map, De 
Nugis Curialium (London, Chatto and Windus, 
1924), suggests to me that Mr. Gaselee keeps a more 
careful and respectful eye upon American scholarship 
than some British classical scholars do. He does not, 
however, seem to know that Mr. Alfred A. Knopf, 
of New York City, has published a translation of 
Labriolle’s Histoire de la Littérature Latine Chrétienne; 
perhaps he did not recognize it under its poorly-chosen 
English title’. 

Il. 

Mediaeval and Late Latin Selections, by Messrs. 
Clark and Game, is intended for ‘beginners, and es- 
pecially college freshmen". This statement of purpose 
immediately suggests many questions. Is medieval 
Latin as suitable as Livy or Cicero for Freshmen? 


History and Literature of Christianity from Tertullian to 
Boethjus, Translated by Herbert Wilson (1925), 


= 
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May it not be dangerous to teach them indifferent 
Latin before they have become indoctrinated with true 
Ciceronian Latin? Is not the simple sentence of 
medieval Latin more appropriate to the High School 
student than to the College Freshman? and should 
not this book aim to displace Caesar rather than 
Livy? Or, per contra, does it make any difference what 
Freshmen read in Latin, provided they read something? 
But all this is venturing into the No Man's Land of 
pedagogical theory. Let us turn to fact. 


Messrs. Clark and Game have assembled one hun- 
dred and twenty-one pages of selections, nearly all in 
prose, and have added forty-seven pages of notes and a 
full Vocabulary (169-242). The notes include brief 
summaries of the selections; I doubt if these are 
necessary. Indeed, they may sometimes be disad- 
vantageous. When the point of an anecdote is known 
in advance, students are likely to feel a diminished 
interest in translating the anecdote. In general, the 
notes are very good; on page 152, for example, the 
explanation of fabella is first-rate. Yet elementa, in the 
same passage, is not annotated, and the Vocabulary 
merely says ‘“‘elementum, -I-, ELEMENT, letter (of the 
alphabet)". Surely the punning etymology should be 
pointed out. Occasionally a note is a little superero- 
gatory, as when cave ne in os cui tussias is annotated by 
“which sounds very much like a modern health lecture’’. 
The words ute mantin ute oniropolon (page 121) are not 
sufficiently accounted for by the note, which merely 
says that the following somnii venditorem is a “‘literal 
translation of the Greek oniropolon...’’ It would be 
bettcr to give the Greek in Greek letters, or at least to 
explain the transliteration, especially as many a Fresh- 
man to-day knows no Greek, and might be tempted to 
derive ute from ut or from utor, The remark of Jerome 
(37) about teaching Latin to little girls (Sequatur 
statim et Latina erudilio; quae st non ab initio os te- 
nerum composuertl, in peregrinum sonum lingua corrum- 
pitur et externis viliis sermo patrius sordidatur) might 
well have carried a note on the prestige of Latin in the 
fifth century. 

But, as I have said, the notes are usually excellent; 
and it is a pity that they are not more easy to consult. 
The editors have adopted the cumbersome device of 
referring to the number of the selection, not to the page 
of the book, and the reference is further complicated 
by the division of the book into Part I and Part II, and 
by the double numbering of the selections (in the notes 
the selections in Part I are numbered 1-27, those in Part 
II are numbered 1 to 12). The printer has ‘justified’ 
the notes in an unconventional and unbeautiful fashion, 
though the text is printed as any other is printed. 

The text itself is both well selected and well arranged. 
The examples appear in order of difficulty. Each is 
dated, at least approximately. I am inclined to think 
that a chronological conspectus of the writers would be 
a valuable supplement to this dating. As to the order 
of difficulty opinions might differ, but only because 
those of us who teach are often at a loss to discover just 
what our pupils do—or do not--know. 

Rather full 


In Part I long vowels are marked. 


translations are provided of some passages—a much 
better expedient than simplifying the Latin. A great 
many anecdotes are given, but not too many; they are 
considerably more interesting than the Caesar ex- 
tracts which have chilled so many a beginner. One 
phrase of medieval Kulturgeschichte which is absorb- 
ingly interesting and entertaining as well is displayed 
rather fully, i. e. the education of children. Another 
very profitable novelty is the extract from Columbus's 
De Insulis Inventis. This is usefully supplemented by 
pertinent extracts from Peter Martyr. Other happy 
choices are an account of St. Brendan's voyage, and a 
selection from Bonaventura’s Life of St. Francis. 

On the whole, this book gives as good a notion of the 
medieval mind as one can get in a hundred and twenty- 
one pages of Latin, and it would make a good first 
reader. 

III. 


Professor Beeson’s Primer of Mediaeval Latin is a 
much more comprehensive collection than the two dis- 
cussed above; indeed, the term ‘‘Primer’’ is rather a 
misnomer. It is true that the text has occasionally 
been simplified (a dubious practice, in my opinion), 
but it is also true that the amount and the variety of 
matter included would make the book adequate even 
for use in a Seminar. It would also make an excellent 
supplementary text-book for a course in medieval 
history; of course I am aware that many College 
students of mediaeval history to-day can read no 
Latin, but that is simply to say that such students are 
not in living touch with their subject. 


For the first one hundred and eight pages the selec- 
tions are arranged in order of difficulty; after that 
they are, with one or two exceptions, chronological. 
Notes appear at the foot of the page; unusual words 
may be found in a Vocabulary at the end (385-389), 
and their first occurrence in the text is marked by an 
asterisk. There are brief bibliographical notes, and 
sixteen pages (13-28) dealing with grammar and 
prosody. 

The choice of selections in this volume has a some- 
what special sanction. The edition was undertaken by 
request of a committee of the Modern Language 
Association, and Professor Beeson has been aided by 
suggestions from the American Philological Association 
and the American Historical Association, and by such 
scholars as Professors Kittredge, Gerould, Rand, 
Tatlock, and many others. The book should be good. 
It is. 

A fuller Bibliography might, perhaps, be useful. 
For instance, Professor Beeson gives (365-369) a text 
of the Confession of Golias which he says is from 
Schmeller’s edition of the Carmina Burana. His 
reference (given, rather inadequately, on page 12, 
under contents), to Schmeller, 67, must be to the 1847 
edition by the Literarischer Verein of Stuttgart, yet on 
consulting that I find a wealth of unexplained variants 
in Professor Beeson's version, 

If there be anything to carp at in this book, it must 
be some such trivial detail. For, as to subject-matter, 
“here is God's plenty’’. There are fables and letters, 
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history and biography, laws, chronicles, anecdotes, 
songs sacred and profane, and even a short (liturgical) 
play. Besides many old favorites, such as Bede’s 
account of the coming of Christianity to England 
(142-147), or the desperately metaphorical and scholas- 
tic Disputatio Regalis et Nobilissimi Iuvenis Pippini 
cum Albino Scholastico (169-173), by Alcuin, I find 
many selections that I have known hitherto only by 
reputation, and some of which I can not even say 
that much. If any Latin teacher can look through this 
book and not find novelties in it, I envy him his eru- 
dition; if any can find it dull, I envy him his phlegm. 


IV. 


Professor Harrington’s Mediaeval Latin is the 
largest of the four anthologies which I here review; 
probably I had better say the least of it, for the temp- 
tation is strong to give it unqualified praise. In his 
nearly seven hundred pages Professor Harrington is 
able to give not only very great variety, but a good 
representative sample of some length from each writer. 
His prefatory notes are simply admirable for concise 
combination of biographical, historical, and_biblio- 
graphical matter. His illustrations—the pictorial illus- 
trations, I mean—must have been gleaned lovingly 
for a long time; nothing casual could be so apt. Iam 
sorry that the source is not always given. Whence, 
for instance, came the picture of Robert II opposite 
the Veni Sancte Spiritus? The legend of the death of 
St. Laurence is illustrated by a picture of San Lorenzo 
at Rome, The Peregrination of Etheria by a picture of 
Mt. Sinai, an extract from William of Malmesbury by a 
picture of the Abbey ruins at Malmesbury a quotation 
from Isidore by a picture of the cathedral at Seville, 
and soon. There are many good views of the Church 
of Charlemagne at Aix. 

There are Selections under each of the following 
topics (though the Selections are not topically ar- 
ranged; the order is chronological): European History, 
The First Crusade, Travel and Anecdote, Epic Poetry, 
Pastoral Poetry, Lyric Poetry, Christian Hymns, 
Fables, Satire, Drama, Miracle Literature, The Novel, 
Story Cycles, The Epistle, The Dialogue, Oratory, 
Philosophy, The Carolingian Renaissance, and The 
Italian Renaissance (the formulation of these topics is 
Professor Harrington’s, and may be found on pages 
XV-Xvi). 

In view of the almost simultaneous appearance 
of these four anthologies it is extraordinary that 
there is not more overlapping of material. Mr. Gase- 
lee’s book, for example, contains almost nothing that 
is in the others. The books of Professors Beeson end 
Harrington do overlap somewhat, but not enough to 
hurt the independent value of the two, if they should 
be used together. I do not suppose, however, that 
any teacher will wish to use more than one of these 
four books with a class; but every teacher who uses 
one should own all four. To the small College library, 
which can not own such works as Migne or the Mo- 
numenta Germaniae Historica, these books should be an 
inestimable boon. 


Brown UNIVERSITY Ben C. CLouGH 


Bibliotheca Philologica Classica. Volume 49. By 
Friedrich Vogel. Leipzig: O. R. Reisland (1925), 
Pp. VI + 263. 


In THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY 18.213 I gave an indica- 
tion of the contents of Volumes 47 and 48 of a very 
important work, the Bibliotheca Philologica Classica, 
Last year Volume 49 was published, with Friedrich 
Vogel again as editor. This volume gave a conspectus 
of the publications (books, pamphlets, articles, re- 
views) within the field of classical philology, in the 
broad sense of the term philology issued in the year 
1922 (school-books and pedagogical articles are, how- 
ever, not listed). The material in the volume, repre- 
sented by 3,783 entries, is grouped as follows: 

I. Allgemeines (Pages 1-7: Nos. 1-136, Biblio- 
graphie, Zeitschriften, Enzyklopadie und Methodologie, 
Geschichte der Philologie, Biographien); II. Schrift- 
steller (7-87: Nos. 137-1564, Sammlungen und Antho- 
logien, Griechische Schriftsteller’ [20-54: Nos. 356- 
971], Lateinische Schriftsteller [54-87: Nos. 972- 
1564]); III. Inschriften (87-92: Nos. 1565-1665); 
IV. Papyri, Ostraka, Handschriften (92-98: Nos. 
1666-1757); V. Sprachwissenschaft, Metrik und Mu- 
sik (98-113: Nos. 1758-2037); VI. _ Literaturge- 
schichte (113-118: Nos. 2038-2125); VII. Ethnologie, 
Geographie, Topographie (119-126: Nos. 2126-2264); 
VIII. Geschichte (126-140: Nos. 2265-2508); IX. 
Kulturgeschichte (140-156: Nos. 2509-2761, Rechts- 
und Staatsleben, Krieg und Herr; Rechtsleben; Staats- 
leben; Kriegs- und Heerwesen; Privatleben); X. 
Religion und Wissenschaft (156-183: Nos. 2762-3222, 
Religion, Mythos, Kult [156-173: Nos. 2762-3067], 
Philosophie [173-179: Nos. 3068-3144] Naturwissen- 
Schaften und Mathematik; Medizin); XI. Kunstge- 
schichte (183-209: Nos. 3223-3729: Architektur, 
Skulptur, Vasen, Malerei, Mosaik, Kleinkunst und 
Kunstgewerbe, Mtinzen, Ausgrabungen, Museen und 
Sammlungen); XII. Nachleben (209-212: Nos. 3730- 
3783); Namenverzeichnis (213-263). 

In the Namenverzeichnis th . names of the authors 
of books, articles, and reviews 'isted in the body of the 
work are given. The references here consist of the 
numbers of the appropriate items. The names of 
American scholars appear frequently. 

Since this volume represents an enormous amount of 
exacting labor, which deserves the highest praise and 
the deepest gratitude, I hesitate to make a suggestion 
which, if adopted, would involve heavy added labor. 
But the adoption of the suggestion would, I believe, 
add greatly to the value of the work. There might 
well be, I would suggest, other Indexes grouping into 
classes the material that is represented by the items 
listed. For example, a list of the passages in Greek 
and Latin authors on which the i} 2ms throw light 
would be appreciated by many. 

The editor requests that schola ; send copies of 
their articles, at least, to the publis! ers in Leipzig. 

C 1ARLES KNAPP 


y from the Latin, 


1The Greek material is divided in this 
throughout the book—a helpful arrangeme..c. 


